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“There are a lot of things aboard ship that can ruin a 
good length of rope and make it fit only to repair cargo 
nets,” says Cap’n Mark. 


“Sunlight is one. But it’s no more destructive than iron. 
Iron rust will destroy the fibres of a rope in jig time. So will 
acids and alkalies, paints, linseed oil, engine oil, and even 
cargo fumes. 


“So to make your Manila rope go as far as possible, 
store it in a cool, dry, well-ventilated locker. Coil it loosely 
on cribs or racks away from steel decks, and away from 
radiators or steampipes. Keep paints and oils away. And 
always dry it thoroughly before storing. 


* “That way you'll be able to outlast the thick weather 
ahead where ropes of all fibres are scarce, and Manila is 
available only for highly restricted Government needs.” 


COLUMBIAN ROPE COMPANY 
AUBURN, “The Cordage City” NEW YORK 


MADE FROM THE FINEST FIBRE 
GIVE IT THE CARE IT DESERVES 





. Boston Office and Warehouse 38 Commercial Wharf 
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Plus values 





in Gulf Quality Lubricants 


for marine service: 








]| Scientifically manufactured 
to meet marine service 
requirements 


@ Provide a tough film that insures 
an extra margin of protection 
to all moving parts 


Maximum stability and stamina 
—for long-lasting protection 





EPENDABILITY and efficiency are musts 

in marine engine operation today. In ad- 

dition to normal sea hazards, there is the menace 

of lurking submarines, for which boats with 

engine trouble are easy prey. And time wasted 

in port for frequent overhauls means fewer trips 
and higher maintenance costs. 

Best insurance against costly and often hazard- 
ous engine trouble is proper lubrication — the 
kind of lubrication you obtain when you use the 
quality lubricating oils recommended by a Gulf 
Lubrication Service Engineer. 

Scientifically manufactured to meet the re- 





quirements of marine service, Gulf quality lubri- 
cating oils provide a tough, long lasting film of 
higher lubricating value, which affords an extra 
margin of protection to cylinders, bearings, pis- 
tons, and valves. Result: minimum wear and effi- 
cient, dependable engine performance. 

Gulf quality lubricants are quickly available 
to you through warehouses located in 1200 cities 
including every commercial port throughout 30 
states from Maine to New Mexico. Write or 
*phone your nearest Gulf office today. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 
GULF REFINING COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


LUBRICATION 
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na Sunday morning twelve months ago, America got out of 
bed and yawned and breakfasted, went to church and read the funnies or took a walk 


with the kids. We were a big, sleepy, good-natured people who only half believed 


that such things as war existed. 


A few hours later we were awake. The thing that made us awake 


was treacherous and brutal, but the shock of it was as bracing as an icy shower. We 


knew, at last, where we stood and what we had to do. 


or 





You have a broad idea of what the nation has 
accomplished in this first year of war. We now 
report to you on what the men of one company 
have done and are doing. 

Long before last December, “Caterpillar” Diesel 
Tractors and Motor Graders, Engines and Elec- 
tric Sets were busy on what was then called 
“defense” work. With the country’s entry into 
war, “Caterpillar” production was turned wholly 
to war purposes, and our plants, already working 
three shifts a day, stepped up their output of 
machines. Additional space was built. More 
workers were trained. 


Throughout this crucial year, 100 per cent of 
this increased “Caterpillar” production has been 
going into the war effort —the vast majority of 
it directly to the combat forces of the Army, Navy 
and Marine Corps, and for our fighting allies. 
On all the world’s battlefronts these machines are 
right in the thick of the struggle for freedom. 
“Caterpillar” Diesel equipment is clearing beach- 
heads for attack troops, hauling big guns, build- 
ing and repairing landing fields, drilling wells 
and pumping water. It is powering naval craft 
and generating current for lights and communica- 
tions, afloat and ashore. But our report would be 
far from complete if it dealt only with combat 


activities. Here at home, thousands of older 
“Caterpillar” machines have been performing 
what appears to be a miracle. With no new ma- 
chines coming from the factory to replace them 
— with fewer men to do the vital wartime jobs, 
and with heavier loads and longer hours a 
necessity — they have stood up under grueling 
punishment, month after month, In industry and 
construction, in mines and lumber camps and on 
the farms, “Caterpillar” Diesels are making a 
mighty contribution to the war effort. 


They’re no orphans —these tough, veteran 
machines. They are under able and expert 
guardianship. Back of their record of perform- 
ance stand the “Caterpillar” dealers who have 


, met the challenge of this emergency with energy 


and courage, and have shouldered full responsi- 
bility for keeping “Caterpillar” Diesel equip- 
ment doing its sturdy best. 

With a large supply of replacement parts in 
their stock rooms, and with complete service facili- 
ties available night and day, “Caterpillar” dealers 
everywhere are pledged to keep “Caterpillar” 
Diesel Tractors, Graders, Engines and Electric 
Sets delivering all of the long life and rugged 
dependability that are built into them — until 
victory is won. 


CATERPILLAR DIESEL 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., 


TO WIN THE WAR: 





WORK—FIGHT=—BUY U. S. 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


WAR BONDS! 
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AT SEA OR IN PORT 


A SUPERIOR DIESEL SAVES YOU MONEY 





Engine trouble at sea is both expensive and hazardous, as every 
fisherman knows. And in port frequent engine overhauls and repairs are 
doubly costly, for the time wasted may well be more valuable than the 
price of parts and labor involved. 





Superior Diesels, through long years of service in fishing fleets of the 
Atlantic, the Gulf and the Pacific, have established an enviable record of 
maximum dependability at sea and minimum lost time in port...a record 
which means larger shares for any fisherman. 


* 


TODAY we have but one 
purpose —to win the war. 
With peace assured, the 
economical, dependable 
power of Superior Diesels 
will again be available to 
fishermen. 


s 
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St eee Tulsa, Okla; Boston, Mass. FACTORY: Springfield, Ohio 
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“BEST ENGINE 


wr HAVE EVER OPERATED!” Mack Diesel fuel oil costs run 


only 13 cents an hour for 52 
foot oyster freight boat with 
11,000 pound cargo... accord- 
ing to progressive Port Sulphur, 
La., oystermen John Vezich and 
Captain John Zaninovich. 
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WHAT’S BEHIND MACK DIESEL RECORDS 
FOR ECONOMY AND DURABILITY! 


For 41 years Mack has been building engines to run further 
for less money than any other engines ever built. Skills and 


Rugged, hard working “Queen Mary,” ‘ - . alias : 
16 ft."beam ‘powered with a 100 h.p. experience in engine building that cannot be matched go into 


every Mack Mariner Diesel. Designed especially for marine 
| operation . .. Mack Mariner Diesels are conservatively rated 
at 70 and 100 horsepower—on a continuous duty basis. With 
4-cycle efficiency and Lanova controlled-combustion, you are 
assured of smooth-flowing, shockless, low-cost power! Direct 
factory branch service available at 28 tide-water and 14 fresh- 
water ports. 
Mack Manufacturing Corp., Marine Engine Division, Long Island City, N. Y. 


DIESEL 
MARINE 


Mack Diesel swinging a 34" x 30" wheel. 











POWER 
MACK MARINE ENGINES ARE A PRODUCT OF THE BUILDERS OF WORLD-FAMED GASOLINE AND DIESEL-POWERED TRUCKS, BUSES AND FIRE APPARATUS 
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Fishermen, Top That 10% by New Year’s! 


An Investment in America’s Future and Yours 


HEY’RE fighting over there in Africa and out in the 

Pacific, our soldiers and sailors are battling ’round the 

globe. Here at home, production is humming, and the 
War Bond Savings Army is growing. The goal is a War Bond 
Savings Army of 30,000,000. 


The Fisherman’s Opportunity 

This goal includes fishermen—workers who are being favored 
with big wages, an indirect result of the War; and who should 
be willing to invest with the Government a substantial portion 
of the excess of their earnings, over normal times. It is true 
that some fishermen have discharged old obligations, others 
are saving money to buy things they have really needed, but 
many are not making wise use of their extraordinary pay-offs. 
Ten percent is a small amount to deduct from the “velvet” 
income, even if it were not an investment to be returned with 
interest. 

In any lean years which may lie ahead, this investment in 
War Bonds will serve as a bulwark against hard times, and a 
means of carrying on without going in debt. Now is the fish- 
erman’s opportunity not only to serve his country, but also 
to safeguard his own future. 

Industrial employers who are giving their time and effort 
to the furtherance of payroll savings systems are going far to 
ensure the success of the voluntary plan for selling War Sav- 
ings Bonds. The voluntary sales plan, as opposed to compulsory 
savings, is based upon the American principle of free enter- 
prise — of selling a product to a customer who is willing to 
buy it. 

There is a patriotic motive involved, too, in voluntary buy- 
ing. Putting their money into War Savings Bonds is the only 
way open to many Americans for giving assistance in the fight 
against the Axis. To take from them the ability to do this 
voluntarily would deprive them of an important outlet for 
pent-up patriotism. This is evidenced by numerous instances 
of people who speed up their bond buying when the entrance 
into active service of some relative or friend brings to those 
at home a fuller realization of what the armed forces are doing. 

The Treasury Department, in cooperation with leaders of 
management and labor, initiated on November 16 a six week’s 
Payroll Savings Campaign. The object of the campaign is to 
increase the number of wage earners regularly buying War 
Savings Bonds through payroll savings plans, from the present 
total of approximately 23,000,000 to 30,000,000, and at the 
same time to raise the percentage of total earnings pledged for 
this purpose from 8 to 10 percent. The slogan is: “Top That 
10% By New Year’s”. 

Nearly 2,000,000 more workers in October pledged part of 
their earnings for the purchase of War Savings Bonds, bringing 


the total number of participants in payroll savings plans up 
to 23,300,000. 

Included in this total are nearly 19,000,000 employees in 
private firms; 2,400,000 workers in Government agencies; and 
2,000,000 people in armed forces of the United States. 

During the month, $287,000,000, representing 7.7 percent of 
total earnings, was set aside for war bond buying through pay- 
roll savings plans. 

Payroll savings plans have now been introduced in firms 
and Government agencies which employ 28,100,000 people, and 
more than 75 percent of this number have already agreed to 
buy war bonds by this method of systematic saving. These fig- 
ures do not include payroll savings of members of armed forces. 


Personal Responsibility of Fishermen 

Owing to the unusual organization set-up in the fisheries, 
with its share basis of operation, the payroll savings plan can- 
not be relied upon to produce the necessary results. Fishermen 
are individualistic, and, therefore, their participation in this 
War Bond Savings plan must be individual and voluntary. 
This means that every fisherman has a personal responsibility 
to do his full share. 

Let’s waste no time on talk about the need for money to win 
this war...the need for saving to make a better peace-time 
world after the war. We all know why we’ve got to buy 
War Savings Bonds. 

We must get 9 out of 10 fishermen to subscribe to War 
Bonds; more, of course, if possible. But 9 War Bond subscribers 
out of every 10 workers will guarantee reaching the goal. 

Some fishermen can put away more; 12, 15, or even 20 per- 
cent or higher. This will make up for workers with large 
responsibilities, who may not be able to save the whole 10. 

The final goal of 10 percent of all income for War Bonds 
is not an impossibility. Workers and employers all over the 
country have done it, and are doing it today. 

War Bonds help to win the war. They pay for the 
munitions and materials our fighting men need to win the 
war. They help pay for planes, tanks and guns; for ships, 
trucks and cannon; for barrage balloons, gas masks and para- 
chutes; for helmets, ammunition and life rafts—for anything 
and everything from a cartridge that costs two cents to a 
cruiser that costs $20,000,000. 

War Bonds are the best investment in the world. Behind 
every Bond stands the might of the whole United States. For 
every $3.00 a fisherman puts into bonds he gets $4.00 back in 
10 years. His War Bonds are safe from fire and theft because 
they are registered in his name. Bond dollars will be useful to 
tide him over on a rainy day, to pay for his children’s edu- 
cation, or to purchase peacetime goods when the war is won. 
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How to Provide Good Drinking Water 


Capt. E. B. Thomas Describes the Value of 
Proper Equipment and Rust Preventatives 


F you have ever stepped to the fo’c’s’le spigot or pump 

aboard the average fishing boat and have drawn a glass of 

water to drink, you have learned, first, not to look at the 
water too closely and, second, to screw up your courage and 
drink in a hurry. At least, that is my usual attitude to the 
drinking water aboard a strange vessel. It calls to mind the 
story about the Western gold boom town where the drinking 
water was notoriously bad and had resulted in so much sick- 
ness, that it was decided something must be done to purify the 
water. Of course, there were no scientific disinfectants avail- 
able, but they had whisky that was a mighty potent beverage, 
and the usual method of trial and error determined that the 
whisky when added in the right amount to the water would 
kill off the bugs, the exact amount having been found to be 
one glass of whisky to a teaspoon of water. 

Well, I don’t think you who read this article will have to 
use whisky to clean up the mess that may be in your water 
tanks, lines, and pumps, for, as in the case of seam compounds 
and wood preservatives, it is possible to use some thought to 
prevent the trouble, as well as to take advantage of scientific 
aids now available. 

First of all, let us look at the water system. I actually have 
seen an old gasoline drum used as a water tank and piped up 
through a lot of decrepit pipe and fittings to a spigot that 
constantly dripped. Such a spigot not only wastes precious 
water, but also the fresh water dripping onto the fo’c’s’le floor 
contributes to opening up the way for decay. Now, it would 
seem to me that when rigging up a water tank it is more 
important to consider what you are to put into your stomach 
rather than what you have to take out of your wallet. At 
least, a good clean new tank should be used, and I realiy think 
black iron in some ways is better than galvanized because of 
the presence of zinc particles in the latter. 

If black iron is used, the danger of rust no longer rears its 
ugly head, for science has come to the rescue with harmless, 
tasteless rust preventatives which may be dumped right into 
the water in the tank with no further thought, since the stuff 
goes right to work without the need of tools or sweat. You 
put in only a small amount (1 gallon of rust preventative to 
12,800 gallons of water) and the rust is removed, followed by 
the chemical forming a thin film in the tank, pipes, and spigot 
or pump, which prevents the water from touching the metal 
and stops further rust. 

If the tank is old and rust is discouraging, a cleaning will be 
necessary. Several treatments of the rust preventing chemical 
may be required before the water flows clear. Once a tank 
is clean, the continued use of the chemical assures pure water 
and prevents further destruction of the tank by corrosion. 

Of course, rust in water tanks and pipes goes further than 
having to drink water which looks more like tomato soup 
and is of questionable benefit to the general health. Consider 
what the rust is doing to the tank and pipes themselves. Do 
you want to have to tear out all of that equipment right in 
the middle of good fishing and have to replace it with new 
when and if you can get new? 


Proper Installation 

In considering water tanks and such, installation should be 
thought about. Now, I do not think much of the deck plate 
to a water tank being flush on the deck where all sorts of 
dirt can blow along the deck and fall into the water tank. 
Better have the fill pipe rise above the deck a few inches, and 
have it a bit out of the way where it cannot easily be tripped 
over. It is best to have the tank well below the deck and 
filled from below by bringing the hose down a hatch or com- 
panion or skylight, and filling through a mighty big handplate 
instead of the usual 11/4 or 2 inch hole. By using the big hand- 
plate, you can comfortably see the inside of the tank with the 
aid of a flashlight and by having the tank low in the hull, 


or at least well below the deck, one can easily get at the hand- 
plate and tank top. 

By having the water tank low, it may necessitate the use of 
a pump instead of gravity feed through a spigot, and this is 
good because people are naturally lazy and will not waste 
water when they have to pump it, as they will when they just 
turn a handle and let it run. If the pump is small, more water 
will be saved. A valve should be fitted just outside the tank 
in order that the water system can be shut off immediately, 
should a leak occur. 

If possible, more than one water tank should be used, and 
each should be piped up in such manner that it can operate 
pretty independently of the other. That is to say, do not pipe 
several tanks into one line for if that line should let go, all 
might be lost. Also the water pipes should be so located that 
they can be observed often for checking for leaks. Remember 
that you can smell leaks in fuel lines but this is impossible in 
a water line. 

Incidentally, in using handplates, grease should be applied to 
the threads in order that rust or corrosion will not “freeze” 
them, and waterproof grease is the only thing. This grease 
is also good for the pump leathers, screws and bolts of pump 
assembly, etc. 

Water piping seems to work out much better when tubing 
rather than pipe is used. The tube bends to the shape of the 
hull, around bends, etc., much better than does pipe. There 
are less joints and threads to cause trouble, and the tubing 
withstands vibration and working of the vessel better. In 
using tubing, be sure to use the regulation tubing fittings and 
beware of any temporary misfits. Also, the tubing fittings 
should be fitted to the tubing with the regular tools to insure 
a good working joint and a tight fit. 

Either tubing or piping should be well cleated down to the 
neighboring woodwork to eliminate any rattling or swaying 
which will cause undue wear and strain on joints, and also 
possibly create excess noise. 


Selecting Tanks and Pumps 

The best in water tanks is none too good when one considers 
the purpose which they serve, and in normal times the best 
of materials should be used. Of course, such materials may not 
be available for water tanks now, but copper tanks that are 
tinned inside with pipes likewise will insure one always of 
pure fresh water and so will stainless steel or monel metal. 
However, such fittings run into large sums, and the use of 
rust preventative chemicals on cheaper metals insures the same 
results economically. Never use copper tanks that are not 
tinned, for the corrosion is very injurious to persons who 
drink water from them. 

All water tanks should be built for their purpose and fitted 
with baffles to prevent the water from crashing from one end 
or side to the other, which usually results in either setting 
the tank adrift or starting leaks. Tanks should always be built 
by firms who are experienced in marine tank work, and second- 
hand tanks should be viewed with a considerable amount of 
caution. Incidentally, it is not well for a tank to bear on any 
larger area of surface upon which it rests or is chocked than 
is necessary, since a tank lying hard on these surfaces will 
sweat considerably. Such sweating will result in the tank rust- 
ing or corroding where its surface is covered, and this trouble 
is especially bad where cleats and chocks which hold the tank 
in position are of wood. 

In picking pumps, one should investigate them rather thor- 
oughly. Regardless of attractive appearance, it is best not to 
purchase a pump that has parts that are easily worn out, parts 
that are hard to replace, small screws that can easily corrode 
and break, etc. A simple pump, even though it may look a 
bit awkward and clumsy, made by a reputable firm is the 
thing to buy. This, of course, applies to all plumbing fittings. 
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The “Spes”, before and after launching, at Riverside, R. 1.; and center, Herbert Greene, left, President of Atlantic Naviga- 
tion Co., the vessei’s owner, and Albert Lemos, the builder. 


Trawler “Spes” Launched 
At Rhode Island Yard 


HE new 110’ wooden trawler Spes glided gracefully down 

the launching ways at sunrise on December 6 in the Al- 

bert Lemos Yard, Riverside, R. I. Christened by the 
builder’s daughter, Miss Dorothy Lemos, the vessel is owned 
by Atlantic Navigation Company, Boston, Mass., of which 
Herbert Greene is President. 

Designed by William H. Hand, Jr., of Fairhaven, Mass., the 
Spes is outstanding in numerous details, and has several inno- 
vations in fishing vessel construction and arrangement. Her 
hull, while having exceptionally fine lines to provide for good 
speed, is sufficiently full and deep to give large carrying ca- 
pacity. She has a beam of 22’ and a depth of 11’. Her speed 
is expected to be 12 knots and her hold will accommodate 
220,000 pounds of iced fish. 

The vessel has an ample amount of freeboard, and her large 
whaleback and flaring bow provide for plenty of working and 
storage space on the forward deck. 

Accommodations are provided for 12 men in the fo’c’s’le 
and 4 aft. The pilot house, with open type bridge, is located 
sufficiently high to furnish ample visibility, and has commodi- 
ous quarters for the Captain. 

Navigating equipment will include a Kelvin-White spherical 
compass, Submarine Signal Co. fathometer, and Bludworth di- 
rection finder. 

The galley is located in the after section of the deck house, 
and has an adjacent cook’s room. It is supplied with an Ingles 
oil-fired range. 

Both pilot and deck houses have an outer sheathing of ply- 
wood, which gives added strength and waterproof protection, 
and eliminates the need for interior finish. 

The Spes will be powered with a JS6 Cooper-Bessemer Diesel, 
developing 400 hp. at 300 rpm. and fitted with a Kinney sail- 
ing clutch. The engine will operate a 71/4, kw. Imperial gen- 
erator, and will use Gulf fuel oil. The propeller will be a 
60” Hyde, while the bronze-sleeved 7” steel shaft, stern bear- 






The “Lois T.” hitting the water at Essex, 
Mass., with the tug which towed her to 
Gloucester, directly behind. 


ing and steering gear will be furnished by Hathaway. The 
vessel will have 110 volt Willard batteries, and will be equipped 
with a Lux-Kidde fire extinguishing system. 

Auxiliary equipment comprises a Model CE 16 hp., 2 cyl- 
inder Lister Diesel, direct connected to a 714 kw. Imperial 
generator, and operating through Kinney No. 1-5 clutches, a 
No. 95 Curtis air compressor and a 2” Goulds centrifugal pump. 
The auxiliary equipment, as well as the switchboard, wiring 
and lighting fixtures were sold by Diesel Engine Sales and En- 
gineering Corp., Boston, who will do the installation work. 

The winch will be of Hathaway make and will carry 400 
fathoms of 74” Roebling wire rope. The fish hoist is a 5 hp. 
Gloucester Machine Shop model. 

Following her launching, the Spes was towed to the Hatha- 
way Machinery Co. plant at Fairhaven, where all machinery 
is now being installed. The vessel is expected to be ready for 
fishing in February. 


“Lois T” Leaves Stocks 
At Essex, Mass. 


HE 70’ Lois T. was launched November 14 by the John 

Prince Story Shipyard, Essex, Mass., being christened by 

Miss Ione Tysver, daughter of the owner, Capt. Peter O. 
Tysver of East Gloucester. 

The trim new vessel is arranged for both gill netting and 
dragging operations. She has a beam of 17’ and draft of 8’6’. 
Her 17’ fish hold will carry 80,000 pounds. Accommodations 
are provided for 6 crew members in the fo’c’s’le, the captain 
in the pilot house and the engineer in the cabin. 

Power is furnished by a F4, 110 hp. Cooper-Bessemer Diesel, 
which will give a speed of 9 knots. Other equipment includes 
a Hyde propeller, 4 bronze shaft, 110 volt direct current light- 
ing plant, Hathaway winch, Kinney clutch and Shipmate range. 
She will use Gulf fuel and lubricating oils. 

The Lois T. is expected to start fishing the latter part of this 
month, under command of her owner, who has been operating 
the gill netter Enterprise. 
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Florida Rehabilitating Vast Oyster Beds 


S. E. Rice, Conservation Supervisor, Discusses 
Oyster Production, its Needs and Opportunities 


LORIDA’S normal production of oysters is about a half 

million gallons annually. The peak was reached during the 

seasons of 1922-23. Since that time a steady decline in 
production has been, noted, due, we believe in some degree, to 
the fact that the river valleys, of the larger streams that 
furnish food’ for the proper growth of oysters, have been de- 
nuded of their forests by logging operations and the establish- 
ment of farms, thereby destroying the wonderful reservoirs that 
nature had provided for storing fresh water in which diatoms 
were collected and fed in an orderly manner to the oyster beds 
in the shallow bays at the river mouths. 

We firmly believe that a program of conservation for the 
preservation of our shell fish resources should go beyond the 
elimination of the oyster enemies and the protection of under 
size oysters. The river valleys should be re-forested to prevent 
the quick run-off of flood waters and consequent land erosions. 
These flash floods bring down thousands of tons of silt that 
is deposited on the oyster reefs and at times destroying thou- 
sands of barrels of oysters. However, the greatest loss is from 
the lack of storage facilities of the denuded river valleys, which 
were formerly storage warehouses of oyster food that was de- 
livered to the oyster reefs during the greater part of each year. 

In the warm waters of the deep south, oysters grow very 
rapidly. In some favorable localities in Florida a growth of 
three inches is noted during the first twelve months. 

Perhaps one reason Florida does not now play a more im- 
portant role in the oyster industry of the United States is 
that it has such an extensive coast line, more than any other 
state. Modern, progressive oyster cultural operations have not 
been put into practice because, until recent years, natural oyster 
beds produced so great an abundance. However, we have 
found that there is an end to relatively unrestricted exploita- 
tion of the natural grounds without taking adequate measures 
to maintain them in full productive capacity. 

Of course, it is not true that the present low ebb of oyster 
production in Florida is due entirely to excessive exploitation 
and lack of a sufficiently positive policy of conservation by 
the State Conservation Department. The tremendous mortality 
of 1934 in the Apalachicola Bay area, which is by far our 
most important oyster production center as well as one of the 
largest producers on the Gulf coast, was apparently due to 
parasites which the oyster industry was unable to control. 
Apalachicola Bay has not yet returned to its former produc- 
tivity, but oysters are increasing rapidly in abundance since 
the leach disappeared. 

Florida, as well as other South Atlantic and Gulf States, has 
never offered serious competition on the fresh oyster market 
throughout the country as a whole. This is not because of any 
inferiority in the quality of our oysters, but because of certain 
definite factors, both economic and biological. In the first 
place a ready market is available a relatively short distance 
from the coast and it has been unnecessary to ship oysters for 
long distances. Secondly, by steam-canning we have been able 
to dispose of our excess crops perhaps more economically than 
by entering the national market for fresh oysters. 


Season Opens Late 

There are what might be called biological reasons why 
Florida oysters do not compete on the northern market with 
those grown along the North Atlantic coast. Although tradi- 
tionally the oyster season opens on the first of September, it 
is not often that we have fat oysters at that time. The southern 
waters are so much warmer than those of, for example, Long 
Island Sound that our oysters are still spawning while those 
from that area are preparing to hibernate. During September 
the temperature of our water is from 75° to 85° F., warmer 
than in mid-summer on the North Atlantic coast. At the same 
time the water in Long Island Sound would be approximately 
55° to 60° F. Only in November does the temperature of 


oyster-producing waters of Florida drop as low as 60° to 70° 
F., or the equivalent of mid-summer temperature on the North 
Atlantic oyster beds. Even in mid-winter, during January and 
February, our waters are generally 50° to 60° F., except for 
very brief periods; and it is very exceptional that the water is 
cold enough to cause the oysters to hibernate even for a short 
time. 

Consequently, when the oyster season opens in September 
our oysters are still poor as a result of the summer’s spawning. 
Often it is December or January before our oysters achieve 
their prime in fatness for the fresh market. In other words 
they are too late to go on the market competitively at the same 
time the consumers’ demand is greatest. We have to accept 
such cold facts, but on them we base our policy of production 
and distribution. 

Characteristically the Southern oysters are in best condition 
in late winter, when the demand for fresh oysters is light. At 
this time steam canning is carried on most extensively. The 
stzam canned oyster is, after all, the real future of the industry 
in our waters, for in no other manner can we dispose of our 
crops at the time they are in prime condition. At the same 
time we have no intention of disregarding the existing market 
for fresh oysters. 

Another reason Southern oysters have not been more prom- 
inent on the northern markets is their relatively dark color as 
compared with the white meats of Northern Atlantic oysters. 
Peculiarly enough, we frequently find along the Gulf coast a 
marked preference for heavily pigmented oysters. 


Growth in Winter 

Growth of oysters in Florida waters goes on almost ex- 
clusively during winter, while in more northern waters most of 
the growth is accomplished in summer. It seems that the 
temperature of our water in summer, 80° to 90° F., is too 
high to favor growth, except for the newly attached spat. It 
may be that one reason our oysters ordinarily do not fatten 
early in fall is that, as the water becomes cooler, the oysters 
have to expend energy not only on fattening but on shell manu- 
facture, or growth. 

Although Florida laws pertaining to leasing of bottoms by 
individuals are very generous there is almost no private oyster 
cultivation. This is difficult to understand in view of the large 
amount of acreage available. It is our purpose to encourage 
private enterprise as much as possible, for it is realized that 
only by extensive private development can our resources be 
put to complete use. 

Various attempts have been made to develop privately cul- 
tivated oyster farms by transplanting seeds from the natural 
reefs, but most such efforts have not been outstandingly suc- 
cessful. The experiments being carried on at the U. S. Fish & 
Wildlife Laboratory at Pensacola appear to throw some light 
on at least one of the reasons for failure. It has been found by 
Dr. Hopkins and his associates that transplanting oysters from 
low salinity to waters more concentrated with salt involves a 
great mortality. At times, particularly when the water is warm, 
even a relatively slight sudden change in salinity is fatal. 
Surprisingly enough, oysters seem able to survive extreme 
changes from high to low salinity if restoration of high salinity 
afterward proceeds gradually and not suddenly. 

We know that we can catch seeds in large quantities, and 
we know that we have enormous areas suitable as growing 
grounds. Some of our natural bars catch such an abundant 
set of seeds that they must be dredged every year in order to 
prevent the population becoming so numerous that the meats 
do not fatten. Our program, obviously, is to transplant these 
seeds to those grounds less favorable for seed catching. While 
the State carries on such operations on a limited scale every 
possible encouragement is being given to private organizations 
to carry on similar work on leased bottoms. 
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The new 95’ dragger, “John G. Murley” 
leaving the Morse Boatbuilding Co., 
Thomaston, Me. She was built for Capt. 
John Murley, New Bedford, Mass. and 
is skippered by Capt. Wm. Meade. 
Equipped with a 250 hp. Atlas Diesel, 
60 x 40 Hyde propeller, Hathaway stern 
bearing and winch, Shipmate range, Ex- 
ide Ironclad batteries, and 8 hp. Lister 
Diesel auxiliary. Carries a crew of 9 
and 120,000 lbs. of fish. 








Fishery Co-ordinator Asks 
For More Production 


QQ YN spite of all dislocations caused by the war, the fishing 
industry must exert every effort to increase current and 
future production,” Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the 

Interior and Co-ordinator of Fisheries recently stated. 

“The President and all war agencies have demanded greater 
efforts to boost the country’s food supplies both for domestic 
use and that of our Allies,” the Co-ordinator said, “and we 
must turn to the commercial fisheries. This industry can in- 
crease its already great production of protein foodstuffs more 
rapidly than any other source. Unlike all other foodstuffs, 
the fish of the sea are there to be taken, if manpower and 
equipment are available.” 

The worst problems hampering production in the fisheries 
at present have resulted from the taking of vessels and the 
drafting of crew members by Government, and diversion of 
workers to other industries. At the Co-ordinator’s request, 
the Office compiled data showing the industry’s need for ad- 
justments, and the question of deferment for key men was 
taken up with the Selective Service System and the War Man- 
power Commission. 

Recommends Deferment 

As an example of action taken, the Co-ordinator cited the 
situation of the California sardine fishery. Because of the great 
decline, as compared with previous years, in production of 
canned sardines and mackerel, letters have been directed by the 
Co-ordinator to General Hershey, Selective Service head, and 
Manpower Commissioner Paul V. McNutt, recommending 
immediate deferment of fishermen and cannery workers for a 
period of 90 days. 

The Co-ordinator pointed out that general production of the 
fisheries has decreased drastically from 1941’s record-breaking 
yields. Fifteen to 20 percent less tonnage has been forecast for 
1942-43. “However, to produce a sea harvest in proportion 
demanded by the Government under present Lend-Lease com- 
mitments and domestic civilian needs,” the Co-ordinator 
stated, “our fisheries should have topped 1941 production by 
at least 25 percent.” 


Commission Proposes Simplification 


HE Atlantic States Fisheries Commission, an interstate 
organization of 10 seaboard States, met in Baltimore on 
December 9 and 10, with Chairman Edwin M. Warfield, 
Jr., of Maryland and Executive Secretary Wayne D. Heydecker 
of New York. Reports were heard of sub-committees on 
striped bass, red drum fish and blue crabs, and fishing prob- 
lems were discussed. Plans were approved for the simplifica- 
tion of systems of catching fish. 


Blanket Crew Insurance 
Now Available 


O provide more readily available protection for crew 

members aboard fishing vessels, the War Shipping Ad- 

ministration has announced an alternative plan whereby 
blanket insurance policies covering the entire crew may be 
issued to vessel owners. 

The new plan requires that prior to sailing it will be nec- 
essary for each member of the crew to designate his beneficiary 
and have such designation witnessed by a person not on the 
same voyage. The beneficiary designation is to be filed with 
the owner or operator of the vessel or the authorized agent. 

Under the former arrangement, which became effective last 
April, the WSA could underwrite war risk policies covering 
commercial fishermen against loss of life or injury from war 
action. Such insurance, however, was provided on a group 
basis to fishermen’s associations, unions and vessel owners as- 
sociations, but only covered named individuals. It did not 
provide blanket protection for the crew of a named vessel. 
Vessel owners in many cases found that it was not practicable 
to obtain insurance under that arrangement. 

It is contemplated, under the new plan that prior to de- 
parture from port, there will be filed with the Coast Guard, 
as information, a crew list, stating the names of the men and 
their description. 

Insurance will be obtainable at the rate of 75 cents per 
$1,000 per month for inshore operations, and for offshore 
operations, will be at the rate of $1.50 per $1,000 per month. 
The amounts per crew will be not less than $1,000 or more 
than $5,000 per man for the periods from one month to four 
months at the option of the vessel owner, provided the premium 
is paid in full in advance. 

The WSA is not discontinuing the individual basis, but is 
prepared to provide insurance either on the individual basis 
or the blanket basis. 


To Standardize Lobster Size 


SSURANCE that the legal length of lobsters will become 

standard throughout all the North Atlantic states pro- 

ducing them was given at a recent meeting in Boston of 
the lobster division of the North Atlantic States Fisheries Com- 
mission. Maine Sea & Shore Fisheries Commissioner Arthur R. 
Greenleaf was reelected Chairman of the group. 

New Hampshire is the only state which is not yet commit- 
ted by legislation to the generally accepted legal length of 
lobsters, but it is expected to come in line soon. Maine will 
remain the only state with a double gauge. 

Maine, New York, New Jersey, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
and New Hampshire sent delegates to the session. 





The “Saint Ann”, 73.6 x 18.6 x 8.0, Capt. Leo Favaloro, 
Gloucester, Mass., is powered with a 175-195 hp. Wolverine 
Diesel engine. She is one of the high liners in the mackerel 
fleet, and uses Ederer seines. 








Gloucester 


Draggers Profiting 
From Good Pollock Market 


ITH the pollock season in full swing and excellent 

prices in the offing, redfish has taken a back seat lately, 

with a resulting drop in production. Most of the drag- 
ger fleet are now concentrating on pollock, which provides an 
additional incentive of revenue from livers. Pollock prices 
have gone as high as 714c per pound. Six years ago the fish 
brought as little as 25c per 100, and fishermen didn’t consider 
them worth catching. 

What is reported to be the largest pollock trip ever landed 
was that of 170,000 pounds brought in by the Caroline & Mary, 
Capt. Joe Rose, on December 8. The trip realized a stock of 
$13,700, with each of the 10-man crew sharing $780 for five 
day’s laber, an all-time record dragger share. 

Another good pollock trip was made by the Olivia Brown, 
Capt. Frank Brown, when it recently landed 110,000 Ibs after 
being away from port only 38 hours. A stock of 7,000 gave 
each man $425. 

Capt. Manuel Goulart of the Evalina M. Goulart, also made 
a fast trip of three days, weighing out 98,000 lbs, with a share 
of $375. On her previous trip, the vessel hailed for 100,000 Ibs. 

Among other draggers bringing in big pollock trips have 
been the Spring Chicken, Bonaventure and Old Glory. 


Strike Mackerel Off Block Island 

After being considerably hampered by bad weather during 
much of last month, the mackerel fleet, after a few spotty 
catches off Provincetown, finally made a late season strike 
off Block Island on December 8. Ten local seiners caught 
359,000 Ibs., valued at $27,000 on a 714c market. Nine of the 
trips went to New Bedford, where the best one of 85,000 Ibs. 
was landed by the Saint Ann. 

Total mackerel landings for the season to date have been 
over 29,000,000 lIbs., which is about 1,500,000 ahead of last 
year and about equal to the 1940 season for the same period. 


“Theresa and Dan” Grounds on Cape 
The dragger, Theresa and Dan, Capt. John Hall, went hard 
aground on Cape Cod near North Truro during the night of 
December 10, as she was returning with a trip of fish. It was 
expected she could be floated on high tide, and her damage 
was considered slight. 


New Paper Box Co. at Boston 

A new concern, the Fish Pier Box Co. has opened quarters 
on Northern Ave., Boston, for distributing laminated paper 
boxes for packing fish. Their product is known as the “Tite- 
Top” box, and is a stitched, self-locking type container. It is 
made in 10, 20, and 30 pound sizes for fresh packages, and 
10 and 15 pound sizes for frozen goods. Officials of the Con- 
cern are Thomas A. Hartin, Pres.; Edmund L. Dunn, Treas.; 
Henry A. Wood, Sec.; and Joseph Tribuna, Mgr. 
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Capt. Edgar McNeil 
aboard the sardine carrier 
“Continental” owned by 
Seaboard Packing Co., 
Portland, Maine, and pow- 
ered by a 75 hp.Fairbanks- 
Morse. The capacity of 
the boat is 900 bushels. 




















Maine 
Fishing Industry 
Continues Upward Trend 


HE total catch of all species, for ten months in 1942, was 
146,709,781 pounds as against 143,217,307 for 1941. The 
value of this catch increased from $3,453,772.27 in 1941 
to $4,483,406.43 in 1942. The average price per pound, all spe- 
cies, rose from .0307 to .0407—an increase of 1c. These figures, 
however, do not show the most significant difference in the two 
years. In 1941 fishing was diversified, and catches followed 
closely the trends of previous years. In 1942, however, men 
have concentrated on those kinds of fish best suited to the war 
purposes. 
Redfish, Cod and Herring 
Redfish alone accounted for much of the increase, and over- 
came shortages in the lobster and clam figures. In October of 
this year 2,170,872 pounds of rosefish were landed, as against 
1,580,208 for October a year ago. The value of redfish in- 
creased 214c a pound—a total of $27,653.64 for October, 1941, 
and $65,126.16 for October, 1942. Cod, a leading groundfish, 
went from 4c to 9c a pound, on the average; whereas lobsters 
—fluctuating through a much more complicated economy— 
rose only from 18c to 20c for the ten months period. Her- 
ring, in much greater demand this year, more than doubled 
in value, and were being quoted at fabulous prices as the sea- 
son ended. Herring increased in quantity for the ten months 
by over 50,000 bushels. 


Alewife Has a Future 
Figures on the 1942 alewife pack are now complete. Only 
364,840 pounds were caught in 1941, mostly for smoking. In 





The sardine carrier “Irma” owned by the North Lubec 
(Maine) Mfg. & Canning Co., recently repowered by the 
Delorie Co. of Bangor, Maine with a Buda Model 691 engine 
with 3:1 reduction gear, using a 38 x 28 Columbian pro- 
peller which turns 420 rpm. The boat speed is 10.2 knots. 
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The “Liberty”, owned by Henry Passion of Provincetown, 
Mass., is 56’ x 16’ 4", and powered by a Caterpillar Diesel 
turning a 41 x 30 propeller. 


1942 the canners had some government orders for canned ale- 
wives, and 2,616,698 pounds were caught and packed. The 
1943 pack will be huge, because this year’s experiment proved 
the fish has a future. The alewife is the most prolific of all fish 
in the Gulf of Maine, and can be taken in unlimited quantities 
during the Spring spawning run. The 1943 pack will be lim- 
ited only by the capacity of canneries. 


Lobsters Classed as Luxury 


The war is reflected in all of the figures just released at the 
Department of Sea and Shore Fisheries. Lobsters, Maine’s 
most famous seafood, is definitely in a wartime decline. The 
value of the catch, because of better prices, went up consider- 
ably for the ten month period—but the poundage went down 
and will continue to drop for months to come. Lobsters are 


not expected to stage a complete comeback until after the war. ° 


Fewer men fishing is the primary reason, and the fact that the 
government has classed lobsters as a luxury has caused many 
men to shift to another form of fishing. The storm on De- 
cember 2 caused much damage to gear along the entire coast, 
and because of wartime shortages many men will not attempt 
to make replacements. Thus, at a time when prices are un- 
usually attractive, most fishermen are operating at reduced 
efficiency. 
Clams Lack Handlers 


Clams are another seafood showing a decline for the ten 
months. Thus far 889,135 pounds less have been harvested 
this year than in 1941. The bivalves are plentiful on the flats, 
but lack of diggers and cannery difficulties indicate clams will 
continue to fall off during the war. 








The gill-netter “Richard J. II” of 
Gloucester, Mass., powered with an 85 
hp. Fairbanks-Morse, and using Ederer 
Nets. Inset, Capt. Jens Bubelt. Formerly 
of Portland, Me., the boat is now owned 
by the Richard J]. Corp. 










Murray E. Ward, mana- 
ger and owner of the 
Crisfield Packing Co., of 
Crisfield, Md., packer of 
all kinds of seafood. 









Maryland 


Oyster Business 
Receiving Good Prices 


HE oyster season is now in full swing and oysters are 

bringing the highest prices ever known. They sold for as 

high as $2.00 a bushel, and the lowest was over $1.00 a 
bushel, in the shell. Shucked oysters sold for $2.50 for Stand- 
ards, $3.00 for Selects per gallon. The oysters are in good shape. 
A number of run boats are bringing oysters here from the James 
River in Virginia. Trucks are hauling oysters from the Sine- 
puxent Bay and the Chincoteague Bay. 

The packing houses are running full force, from 4:00 A.M. 
until 5 P.M. The packers are having some trouble to get 
shuckers but not as much as was anticipated. 

There are not many over 75 dredge boats working on the 
Chesapeake Bay this season, while in former years there were 
400 or 500, but one boat can catch more oysters now than 
four or five could then. The dredge boats are all equipped with 
power winders that haul in the dredges; formerly the winders 
were handled by man power, which was very arduous work. 

Having Survey Made of the Potomac River 

At the request of the Commissioner of Tidewater Fisheries 
of Maryland, a survey of the Potomac River oyster beds is 
now being made by the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. The 
State has assigned for this purpose one of the patrol boats, 
Sarah K. The purpose of the survey which is being carried 
out by Drs. P. S. Galtsoff and D. G. Frey, is to make a census 
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The 57’ General Sea Foods shrimp trawler “40-Fathom- 
No. 5”, of Galveston, Texas. Equipped with a 51/4” x 
7’’, 170 hp. Superior Diesel and a Shipmate gas range. 





The “Jewel R.”, a 52’ x 16’ x 4’ 11” shrimp boat, owned by W. 
A. Richmond, Morgan City, La., and equipped with a Type W, 
100-125 hp. Mack Mariner Diesel with 3:1 reduction gear. 
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of the oyster population on the reefs which are at present open 
both to Maryland and Virginia tongers. 

The Potomac River oyster grounds were surveyed in 1928 
and found to be badly depleted. Soon after the results of the 
survey became known dredging on the reefs was prohibited but 
tonging continued. It is being reported by the fishermen that 
the reefs have been rehabilitated and therefore should be open 
again to dredgers. 


Planting Shows Good Results 

The planting of shells and small oysters on the depleted rocks 
of the Chesapeake has begun to prove its worth. Tangier 
Sound that produced over 1,000,000 bushels of oysters a year, 
30 years ago, and then shrunk until it was practically barren, 
is now producing a large quantity of the best oysters in the 
Chesapeake. Other sections are experiencing the same thing. 

The leasing of bottoms for private planting of oysters is in- 
creasing each year. J. T. Handy Co. of Crisfield are said to be 
the largest planters in Maryland. C. A. Loockerman Co. are 
large planters, and more firms are planting at Deals Island, 
Manokin and the Wicomico River and other sections of the 
Chesapeake. In the Sinepuxent more bottom is being planted 
each year. Archer, Edmund and Elijah Sterling are successful 
planters in the Pocomoke Sound. They have been planting 
oysters for several-years. 


Advisory Committee Appointed 

The Atlantic States Marine Fisheries Commission announced 
the appointment of an advisory committee, which will advise 
the Commission on important matters from time to time. 
Maryland members of the Commission are Leon A. Andrus, 
Queenstown; Earl Dize, Crisfield; John Sherwood, Baltimore; 
Ira Todd, Crisfield; and Carroll Jacks of Tilghman’s Island. 

Virginia members are Warren Courtney, Mundy Point; J. S. 
Darling, Hampton; R. L. Miles, Norfolk; Floyd Moore, Hamp- 
ton; J. T. Neeley, Norfolk; and John Winder, Chincoteague. 

Large Catches of Rock 

Capt. William Landon of Crisfield made some large catches 
of rock during the month of November in his traps. The 
fishermen on the Chesapeake have large catches and more 
money this season than ever before. The Annamessex River, 
which empties into the Chesapeake, and on which Crisfield is 
located, was said to be alive with rock in November. They 
sold for 15c per pound in Crisfield’s wholesale market. Capt. 
Major Todd of Crisfield, one of the leading fishermen on the 
Chesapeake, said that the shortage of experienced labor was 
going to be a handicap to the fishing fleet. 

I. George Tawes 

I. George Tawes, one of Crisfield’s widely known and highly 
regarded business men, died in Baltimore, on Nov. 27. 

Practically all his life, Mr. Tawes had been engaged in the 
seafood business. During his career he was a member of three 
concerns: Sterling, Tawes & Co.; Tawes & Adams; and I. T. 
Sterling. For the past 6 years Mr. Tawes had been representing 
several commission houses. 


Florida 


Use of Seines 
Assures Production Increase 


S a further move in his program to encourage greater 

fish production, Co-ordinator of Fisheries Harold L. Ickes 

said that Florida’s regulations against use of purse seines 
in inshore fisheries and the closed season on mullet have both 
been suspended for the duration by proclamation of Governor 
Spessard L. Holland. Under the Governor’s program, the use 
of purse seines for taking food fish will be strictly controlled 
and in no way jeopardize conservation aims. 

These measures were effected, the Co-ordinator explained, 
as the result of studies carried on by expert fishery biologists 
attached to the Office of the Co-o-rdinator, and based on 
recommendations made recently to Governor Holland in an 
effort to help solve the Nation’s critical food problems. The 
studies made showed that the fish catch of Florida was only 10 
percent of normal in certain areas where fish are plentiful, due 
to imposition of Naval restrictions and shortages in men and 
equipment. 

Previous to 1931, purse seines were permitted to operate in 





Virginia to Replete Public Rocks 

Plans for repleting the public oyster rocks in Virginia were 
dicussed at the meeting of the Virginia Commission of Fisheries 
on November 24. A survey of the planting grounds will be 
made. 

A report on an inspection trip made the previous week to 
the Western Shore showed that oysters are generally fat on the 
Great Wicomico, the Piankitank, the Potomac and the York 
rivers, but poor on the Rappahannock. 


Newport News Drops Oyster Buy-Boat Tax 

The Newport News City Council on December 7 approved 
a suggestion that an ordinance be drafted repealing the $50 
license fee for buy-boats, but retaining a half-cent per bushel 
wharfage charge on oysters unloaded at the bulkhead. The 
proposed measure also would set aside certain portions of the 
harbor for tonger-boats and relax a regulation which now pro- 
hibits any boat mooring alongside a leasehold except for direct 
business with the leaseholder. 

Two York County oyster tongers, Henry Martin and Frank 
Halloway, appeared before the council to point out that con- 
tinuation of the buy-boat license would work a hardship on 
the “little men” of the oyster industry inasmuch as they 
would be forced to go elsewhere if the buy-boats refused to 
come here. It was asserted that Newport News was the only 
place on the Atlantic seaboard where such a tax was levied. 
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The shrimp boat “Tillie”, owned by Capt. F. P. Tower, St. 

Augustine, Fla. She is 42’ long, and powered with a 60 hp. 
Superior Diesel, turning a 36 x 30 Columbian wheel. 





Florida waters for the purpose of catching various species of 
commercial fish. During the depth of the depression, there 
was a very considerable over-production of fish in the State, 
and the common-net fishermen were unable to compete with 
the more efficient purse-seine fishermen. The purpose of the 
law passed in 1931 prohibiting the use of purse seines for 
catching any species other than menhaden was to make em- 
ployment for the large number of gill-net fishermen who had 
no other means of livelihood. At the same time, it was felt 
that by reducing the excess production, the price would be 
raised to a more reasonable level. 

The areas affected materially by suspension of the purse- 
seine regulations are about 150 miles of coast near Miami, and 
a few miles in the Pensacola area. The species produced, in 
order of their importance are Spanish mackerel, mullet, blue- 
fish, and pompano. These fish are caught both by gill-netters 
and purse-seiners. It is estimated that the Miami region alone 
could produce an additional five to ten million pounds of fish 
during the next eight or ten months. 


Sponge Ceilings Revised 

Maximum prices of packers and distribtors for sponges were 
reduced approximately 15 to 20 per cent from the individual 
seller’s March ceilings in a new regulation which sets specific 
dollars and cents peak prices. 

Most of the actual sponge output has played an important 
part in the war effort through its use by the Government for 
filters and by industrial users or contractors, as well as for 
surgical purposes. Most of the output here has been brought 
up by divers or in shallow waters hooked by fishermen off 
the Florida west coast and Gulf of Mexico. 

Even with this reduction, general sponge prices still remain 
unusually attractive for producers and should not hamper the 
output since they are 20 to 30 per cent higher than the aver- 
age 1941 price. 


Big Mullet Catches 

From Bradenton and Sarasota came word that the mullet 
fishing season which began January 20 and ended November 30, 
along with last season were the best from the commercial 
fishing point of view in 42 years. 

“Tt’s raining fish!” said one fisherman. The Chadwick Fish- 
eries of Sarasota described record catches running into hundreds 
of thousands of pounds. 

The largest haul so far reported was by Chadwick’s own 
crews, numbering roughly about 40 men, who pulled up 
265,000 pounds. Cars were rapidly loaded for Detroit, Cleve- 
land, New York and other parts of the country. 

From Bradenton came word of huge catches by the Star 
Fish Co., Bayshore Fish Company and Fulford Fish Co. While 
catches have been large during the past two seasons, the price 
is lower than during the 1920 peak season. Prices now are 41/4c 
a pound, the wholesale price the fish brings the companies 
being 614c a pound. 









The 48’ shrimp trawler “Joan C”, powered by a Mack. 
Mariner Diesel, is owned by Capt. Jos. H. Cesaroni of 
Thunderbolt, Ga., who has a fleet of 7 shrimp trawlers. 





Wisconsin 
Herring Fillet 


Production Expanding 


OLLOWING a trip around the herring ports in the Wis- 

consin area, B. A. Griffin of Milwaukee, predicted that 

10,000,000 pounds of herring fillets would be put up 
for Army and Lend-Lease use during the coming season. 

Griffin was accompanied on his trip by Fred G. Meisnest of 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, and a representative of the 
Quartermaster Corps of the Army. Cities visited by the men 
included Marinette, Menominee, Escanaba, Pensaukee and 
Suamico. 

Production of herring fillets is a development in the industry 
that will continue after the war, and should prove of great 
benefit to Lake towns and cities where fishing operations and 
shipping are carried on, Griffin said. 

The market previously was limited, much of the catch going 
to fur farms as feed for fox and mink. The rest was smoked 
or salted and sold in the Southern coal fields. 

The Army has placed herring on its menus, and in order to 
obtain sufficient, easily handled supplies, has let contracts to 
Milwaukee processors who bone and quick freeze the product. 

The herring run, although only a few weeks long, is good 
this year. 

Legal Limit for Perch Remains 

While postponing a final decision, members of the Wisconsin 
Conservation Commission, meeting Nov. 19 at Madison, ap- 
peared willing to accede to commercial fishermen’s requests 
that the legal size limit on Green Bay perch taken by com- 
mercial netters remain at 714 inches for another year. 

The Commission had previously adopted a plan calling for 
a size limit of eight inches in 1943 and 814 inches in 1944. 
Most of the several million pounds of small perch which are 
taken from Green Bay each year are sold in the Fox River 
valley local market, it was explained, because regulations in 
other States prohibit the sale of fish of less than eight inches 
in size. 

Women “Slugging” Nets 

A number of young women are learning how to “slug” 
nets, and for the first time in memory are invading the here- 
tofore male dominated commercial fishing business. According 
to Smith Brothers, Port Washington, Wis., fishing operators, 
because of the labor shortage, the women are being trained 
to “slug” or repair the hard used middle web of the nets. 

Whether feminine hands are put to work at the gutting and 
smoking processes depends on how many more skilled men 
are lost to the Army and war plants. One of the firm’s tugs 
has been laid up for the duration because the crew went to 
work at a Milwaukee war plant. 





WOLVERINE 


POWERS A 
HIGH - LINE 


GILL NETTER 





The “Anna C.” is owned by Capt. O. C. 
Christensen, of South Portland, Maine, and 
skippered by Capt. Carl Beede, of Gloucester, 
Mass. She is 57.6x14.8x6.1, and is powered 
with a 4-cylinder, 100-120 hp. Wolverine 
Diesel, installed in January 1938. 


The “Anna C.” is a highly successful gill net- 
ter, being one of the top boats in the fleet. 
She has demonstrated her ability to get big 
catches with regularity. During October and 
November she landed 475,000 pounds in 47 
trips. 


The success of the “Anna C.” is typical 
of Wolverine-powered fishing boats in all 
branches of fishing service, in all fishing 
localities. 


Wolverines prove their worth especially in times 
of stress, when dependability is an essential. 


Wolverine Motor Works Inc. 
Union Ave. Bridgeport, Conn. 
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New Bedford Shellfish 


Development Studied 


RELIMINARY plans for developing a shellfish industry 

from quahogs and scallops in the New Bedford area waters 

‘were discussed recently in a conference attended by repre- 
sentatives of the State and City. 

In addition to ridding the local waters of starfish, which kill 
shellfish seed, the plan contemplates establishment of a purifica- 
tion plant, operated by the city, which would care for all shell- 
fish production in this section. 

Ernest W. Barnes, a biologist in the Division of Fisheries, 
pointed out there is an abundance of scallop and quahog seed 
in New Bedford waters. 

Quahogs valued at $100,000 are believed to be in the con- 
taminated areas and these could be salvaged. 


New Engine for “Catherine & Mary” 

Capt. Isaac Norton’s Catherine & Mary of Edgartown is to 
be repowered with a Model 35, 160 hp. Fairbanks-Morse Diesel. 
Installation work will get underway late this month at Hatha- 
way’s, Fairhaven. 


“Eleanor” Damaged by Fire 
The 104 ft. seiner Eleanor, Capt. Frank Foote, received con- 
siderable damage to her engine room and pilot house when 
fire broke out while men were working on the engine. The 
blaze was brought under control by the Coast Guard fire boat 
and city apparatus. 


Connecticut Dragger in Commission 


HE new 55’ dragger Captain Nathaniel B. Palmer was 

placed in commission last month at Stonington, Conn., 

for John B. Bindloss, under command of Capt. Sidney 
Stenhouse. 

Built by Stonington Boat Works, the dragger is the third of 
her type to be turned out recently by the yard, the others 
being the Carl J. and Tip Top. 

The arrangement of the Captain Palmer has been changed 
slightly, with the tanks placed aft. A 550-gallon capacity pro- 
vides for a cruising range of 100 hours. 

In place of concrete ballast, this boat has one ton of asphalt, 
which covers the bilge to the top of the keels. This material 
acts as a preservative as well as insuring greater cleanliness. 
Ferdinand’s Jeffery marine glue has been used on all deck 
seams. 

Power is furnished by a 100 hp. Caterpillar Diesel with 
Twin Disc 2:1 reduction gear. Turning a 40x32 Columbian 
propeller on a 214” bronze shaft, the engine gives the boat 
a speed of 1014 knots. 

The fish hold has a capacity of 42,000 pounds of fish and 
7 tons of ice. Accommodations are furnished for four in the 
fo’c’s’le and one in the pilot house. 

Among the other items of equipment aboard the Captain 
Palmer are a set of P-13-2 Willard batteries, Shipmate galley 
range, Hathaway winch and Pyrene fire extinguishers. 

The Stonington Boat Works is now building another 55- 
footer, the William Cheseborough, for Capt. John Smith and 
John B. Bindloss, which will be powered with a 100 hp. Cat- 
erpillar. 

“Charlotte” Changes Hands 

Manuel Sardo of Stonington has purchased the 62 ft. dragger 
Charlotte, which is powered with a 100 hp. Wolverine. The 
boat has been re-rigged and given general repairs. Capt. Man- 
uel Maderia, Jr., will continue to be her skipper. 


Stonington Fleet Prospering 

The Stonington fleet continues to prosper with good catches 
of yellowtails and some flounders, which have commanded 
phenomenal prices. Lately, during bad weather, several 
Montauk, Long Island boats have been coming into the local 
port. 

New Operator at Groton Plant 

The former Connecticut Fisheries plant at Groton has been 
taken over by the Fisher Fish Company, which is now handling 
the catches of several local draggers. 
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ow in the Service 
of Uncle Sam 


Here are a few of the 
F-M Diesel-powered ships 
that have answered 
the call to the colors 


* 


ECAUSE Fairbanks-Morse Diesels 
proved their dependability during 
peacetime aboard practically every type 
of ship afloat, it was only natural for 
Uncle Sam to call them to the colors 
when war broke out. Dependable power 
and operating economy are first con- 
siderations with the Navy and the Army. 
That Fairbanks-Morse Diesels pro- 
vide dependable power economically 
is attested to by the large number of 
F-M Diesel-propelled ships now con- 
verted to Army and Navy service... 
tugs, party fishing boats, trawlers, 
purse seiners, tuna clippers, freighters, 
and tankers. 

Use your priority to put F-M depend- 
able Diesels aboard your craft for 
present and future service. 

Fairbanks-Morse & Company, 600 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. Branches 
with service stations in principal ports. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE «a v2: 


PUMPS 
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Sd BUDA Lveta/ 





for MORE FISHING DAYS 


Every Year 


HE rugged BUDA 6-DHMR-691 Diesel in this 
dragger—the “BERNIE and BESSIE”, owned 
by Portland Fish Company at Portland, Maine— 
supplies the kind of power that means real econ- 
omy; not just low fuel consumption for the first 
few months, but steady, reliable performance 
year after year at lowest cost per horsepower hour. 
More important, this boat can spend more days 
fishing and fewer days tied up at the repair dock 
waiting for engine repairs . . . because long years 
of trouble-free service are built in BUDA Marine 
Engines! 
See your nearest BUDA Marine Engine distribu- 
tor, or write today for complete information on 
BUDA Engines—Diesel or gasoline, 15 to 250 h.p. 





@ Here’s the heart of real work-boat performance 
. the powerful, thrifty 6-DHMR-691 BUDA Diesel engine. 


THE BUDA COMPANY 






DIESEL and GASOLINE 
ENGINES from 20 to 248 H.P. 
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Fulton Market Wholesale Prices 


Specie Nov. 2-7. Nov.9-14 Nov. 16-21 Nov. 23-30 
Bluefish 11-.25 -15-.20 -14-.20 30-.32 
Bonito -10-.20 -18-.18 Sib ace Je ah 
Butterfish .05-.20 .06-.16 .09-.23 .08-.18 
Codfish, stk. -10-.22 12-22) = .1214-.22 -10-.18 
Codfish, mkt. .07-.12 .09-.12 .09-.14 .08-.121/, 
Croakers 1214-.14 .10-.14 marcia .12-.13 
Eels -16-.18 -12-.18 10-.20 = .1214-.15 
Flounders .03-.15 13-1614 = .03-.16 .04-.23 
Fluke -18-.22 .20-.20 ae bee .23-.23 
Haddock .06-.13 11-12% = .10-.15 -12-.16 
Hake 07-.1144, = .01-.12 .02-.14 .02-.11 
Halibut ek .22-.24 .22-.22 .20-.22 
Mackerel 08-25 .0314-.20 .0414,-.25 goa 
Mullet 06-121, .0914-13 09-1014 .09-.14 
Pollock 08-.11 .0814-.10 08-10  .0814-.11 
Pompano .10-.10 ee eet ie lace 
Salmon, Pac. -18-.30 -18-.30 .23-.28 -18-.32 
Scup 1214-.14 .06-.14 -11-.16 12-.15 
Sea Bass 124,-.28 -14-.30 10-.32 15-.25 
Sea Trout, G’y. .04-.16 -10-.14 -06-.25 -12-.18 
Sea Trout, Spt. .20-.25 .22-.25 .22-.30 .20-.28 
Shad hie ies <i. Ke .05-.06 aera rae 
Silversides 0014-.0114 .0014-.01 .0014-.01 .001/4-.01 
Sole, G’y. -10-.14 -11-.14 -14-.16 10-.14 
Sole, Lem. .20-.21 Bor aiaes aes rene 17-.19 
Spanish Mackerel ; we ree Stes We .25-.25 
Striped Bass -16-.20 -16-.22 -18-.28 -15-.20 
Tilefish —y .05-.10 ee: we -11-.11 
White Perch ee aie «ei -03-.07 -08-.08 
Whiting .01-.06 .01-.10 .01-.05 .01-.08 
Yellowtails 0214-.12 .03-.10 .04-.14 .04-.14 
Clams, hard 2.50-8.50 3.00-11.00 2.50-13.00 3.00-10.00 
Clams, soft 2.50-4.00  2.50-3.50 1.00-3.00 2.00-3.75 
Conchs 1.25-2.00 1.50-2.50 1.50-6.00  1.50-3.00 
Crabs, hard 1.50-2.75 1.50-2.75 1.50-2.75 1.50-3.25 
Crabmeat .25-.90 .30-1.00 -60-1.10 -35-1.10 
Frogs Legs -60-1.00 -90-1.00 -90-1.25 1.10-1.10 
Lobsters -40-.60 .25-.62 -44-.62 -30-.62 
Mussels .60-.75 75-.75 50-.75 .60-1.00 
Scallops, bay 5.00-6.50 5.50-6.50 5.00-7.00  5.00-6.50 
Shrimp 17-.28 .20-.33 -14-.30 .21-.28 
Squid .07-.14 .08-.14 .06-.18 .06-.16 


Graham Heads R.W.R. 


ATTHEW J. Graham, of Chesebro, Robbins and Gra- 

ham, has accepted the chairmanship of the Fish and 

Industry Division of Russian War Relief, Inc., for an 
intensive campaign in the industry for aid to Russia, it has 
been announced by Daniel P. Woolley, Commissioner of Mar- 
kets of the City of New York, and chairman of the Food In- 
dustries Division of Russian War Relief. 

In accepting his post, Mr. Graham said he would ask lead- 
ers of the industry to join his committee, and with them he 
would plan a campaign which “should bring impressive results.” 

“The cooperation of every person in the fish industry will 
be solicited in this campaign so that American aid to the people 
of Russia will be in sufficient quantity to give real encourage- 
ment to these heroic fighters.” 

Serving on the committee with Mr. Graham are: Walter 
Bishop of Winant & .Co., Sol Walpow of United Retail Fish 
Dealers Ass’n., Daniel Chester of Bronx & Manhattan Retail 
Fish Dealers Ass’n., Henry Chiappone of United Seafood 
Workers Union; and the Fishery Council is cooperating. 


Payroll Savings Drive 


In connection with the Treasury Department’s six-weeks’ 
Payroll Savings drive to get all of the nation’s 30,000,000 
workers on a 10% of gross payroll basis, the Fishery Council 
recommends to the fish industry the continued support of the 
war bond campaign, and further recommends to company man- 
agements the desirability of inaugurating among their own 
personnel a campaign to secure the voluntary purchase of 
bonds to the extent of 10% of the overall pay roll. 
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NEW ENGLAND 
WINCHES 
AND HOISTS 
For The Fishing Industry 





Model No. 768 














NEW ENGLAND 


TRAWLER EQUIPMENT CO. 


EASTERN AVI CHELSEA MASS 





Long Island Oysters Moving Well 


HE Long Island oyster plants are doing a better business 

since the cold weather struck on. The quality is un- 

usually fine, and the growth very favorable. The demand 
increases as the cold strengthens. 


“Home Packages” 

The J. & J. Elsworth Co., Greenport, received orders for 
the holidays far in advance, for the “Home Packages,” which 
contain one quart open and four dozen in shell, or two quarts 
open and none in shell. The company for three years has con- 
ducted the “Home Package” business, and it increases from 
year to year. The shipments cover a wide territory. 


Plenty of Good Clams 
The weather has been very favorable for the digging of 
clams, both soft and hard. The demand is good and the prices 
satisfactory. Clams on Long Island never seem to decrease in 
quantity or quality. 


Few Late Butter Fish 
Some of the trap fishermen kept their traps set until the 
middle of December looking for the late run of a butter fish, 
but with little success. Fair catches were made the latter part 
of last month, with prices running high. 
Very good catches of whiting were made. Striped bass 
catches were good on both the North and South shores. Cod 
fishing stuck on fairly well the latter part of last month. 


Montauk Fishing Good 
One of the largest catches of striped bass reported on Long 
Island during the Fall in one day, by trolling off Montauk 
Light, were fifty-six stripers totaling 865 pounds. The fish 
averaged about fifteen pounds, the largest weighing 29 pounds. 
The fishing has been very good at Montauk during the season, 
and prices high. 
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RADIOTELEPHONES 
by HALLICRAFTERS 


N. matter what type of craft you operate... 
your Radiotelephone is a most important part 
of your equipment... Hallicrafters Radiotele- 
phones are built to withstand Marine usage... 
time tested and proven to be America’s finest 
Communication Equipment. Built by Ameri- 
ca’s largest exclusive manufacturer of short 
wave radio Communications receivers. 


she hallicrafters co. 


\ CHICAGO, U.S. A. j 









CcuPRi 











For Breast Hooks 


. particularly for built-up breast hooks—use Cuprinol 
lavishly on all surfaces, and on the stem where the breast 
hook joins. Treat the under side of deck planking, too, 
where it rests on the breast hook. There will be no rot 
where wood meets wood—for Cuprinol is the proven pre- 
ventative of rot. 


If your supplier does not have Cuprinol 
available it is because the Federal Gov- 


ernment has now Ri Not 
wie EUP 
above. a 


CUPRINOL, Inc., 12 Spring Lane, Boston, Mass. 








—S——— 
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At its best... when the going is 


Tougs 


The first Cummins high-speed Diesel was offered to the pub- 
lic in 1932. From that day to this, the Cummins Diesel has 
never asked for the easy jobs . . . but has consistently proved 
itself in the face of the longest odds... on the toughest, the 
longest and the hardest pulls... on the jobs which demand the 
delivery of an engine’s full rated horsepower day after day. 
Now, after a decade of conditioning, the Cummins Diesel 
is ready for action—is in action—on every front in this global 
war. Its quick starting has been tested in the sub-zero arctic 
cold. Its cool running has been demonstrated in flaming des- 
ert heat. Its simple, easy service and maintenance has been 
proved in the world’s most inaccessible, out-of-the-way places. 
In short, the Cummins Diesel has proved its ability to 
uphold the highest American tradition . . . to do its best job 
when the going is toughest. Cummins EnGine Company, 
Columbus, Indiana. 
Out of the experiences of owners during the past 10 years—plus new tests which the 
engine is meeting daily—a newer and better Cummins Diesel is now building . . . one 
which will do your job at a lower cost, for a longer time, with fewer parts replacements 
and service requirements. When all-over economy again becomes the yardstick of 


value, this new Cummins Diesel will be your first choice. The new booklet,“ Threshold 
to the Future” will tell you why. Ask for your copy. 


CUMMINS DIESEL ENGINES OF NEW ENGLAND, INC. 


76 Rogers St., Cambridge, Mass. 7 Wethersfield Ave., Hartford, Conn. 


CUMMINS DIESEL ENGINES, INCORPORATED 


1105 Frankford Avenue, i 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 






DIESELs 
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New Brunswick Awaits Outcome 
Of Export Ruling 
By C. A. Dixon 


HERE is considerable discussion among fishermen and 

factory-men over the rumor of a recent action of the 

Canadian government in issuing notices through the press 
that export licenses will have to be obtained in order to dis- 
pose of fish of practically all kinds, out of the country. Some 
see in this move an attempt to control the purchasing of sardine 
herring by Canadian packers, so that they will have the 
power to restrict selling, when fish are scarce, to Canadian 
canners. This matter is one of considerable interest to all con- 
cerned with the production of sardine herring and those of 
larger size, and the outcome of the ruling is being awaited 
with intense interest on the part of the fishermen in particular, 
who oppose any restriction on the sale of fish at any time by 
any government or individual. On the other hand, many realize 
the great benefit of the two major Canadian sardine canning 
concerns to the fishermen and the factory workers, all located 
in Charlotte County, at Black’s Harbor and Fairhaven. Hun- 
dreds of workers, male and female, depend on the sardine 
factories for their livelihood the year round, and they feel that 
the Canadian plants should have some form of protection in 
regard to the obtaining of sufficient supplies of fish to keep 
the plants operating at capacity production. In the winter 
months the only fish obtainable is from seines, as the weirs 
cease fishing in December. Normally there are not enough fish 
caught in seines to supply much more than the Canadian de- 
mand, it is claimed, although the last two winters have been 
exceptional in regard to production. 


Weirmen Favored by Long Season 

Although sardine landings in southern New Brunswick natur- 
ally fell off during the month of November as compared with 
October and previous months, fishermen in some localities have 
received a pleasant surprise, and as the month comes to a 
close they still are catching fish, and selling them at their 
weirs for prices ranging from $25.00 to $30.00 a hogshead, or 
more at private sale, most of the landings going to Maine 
packers, although the Canadian factories have been getting 
fairly good supplies lately. During the month a record price 
for the present season was attained when at an auction sale 
sardines sold for $50.00 a hogshead at the “Syndicate” weir 
owned by Deer Island fishermen. This was an isolated case, 
however, and the price was considered too high by factory- 
men who say that around $30.00 a hogshead is the reasonable 
gure. Even at $30.00 fishermen make excellent incomes when 
a few herring drop into the weirs, and when sizeable lots are 
caught the money received for the fish is real “velvet.” The 
fish are of good size and of excellent quality. Not for many 
years has the catch at Deer Island been so consistent so late 
in the year, and at Perry, Me., weirmen did something they 
never did before—catch sardines in good quantities up to 
December. Usually weir fishing is terminated at Perry the last 
of September, and at the latest in October, but this year the 
twine marline was kept on the tops of the weirs and they 
otherwise were kept in good fishing condition. Some years 
not a vestige of a weir would have remained so late in the 
season, as fall gales usually destroy them unless they are 
“stripped” early. 

Lobstermen Doing Well 

The Campobello trawling fleet has been engaged in haddock- 
ing, and some very good fares have been obtained—that is, 
in regard to money earned. It does not take many fish these 
days to bring in a lot of money, and the more gear the fisher- 
man operates the better the proceeds. There is a tendency for 
all hands to purchase more equipment in all branches of the 
fisheries. Lobster fishermen at Grand Manan set a lot of gear, 
despite the fact that so many of the island’s young men have 
gone to war. The number of traps put in the water is about 
equal to normal settings, and that is a great many thousand, 
probably forty or fifty thousand, all told. Fishermen are doing 
well in this branch of the fishery, as in all branches, and in- 
comes from the industry have been very satisfactory all along 
the line. 
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Boston Landings for November 


(Hailing fares. Figure after name indicates number of trips.) 


Acme (4) 

Adventure (4) 

Alden (1) 

Alphonso (2) 
American (4) 
American Eagle (3) 
Annie 

Annie Il (3) 

Annie & Josie (4) 
Antonina (2) 

Bethulia (1) 

Bettina (3) 

Billow (1) 

Breaker (1) 

Breeze (3) 

Brookline (4) 
Cambridge (3) 

Cape Ann (1) 

Capt. Drum (3) 
Carlo & Vince (1) 
Clarence B. Mitchell (4) 
Comber (3) 
Cormorant (3) 

Dawn (2) 

Dorchester (3) 

Doris G. Eldridge (1) 
Eddie & Lulu M. (3) 
Ethel B. Penny (1) 
Eva ll (4) 

Evalina M. Goulart (1) 
Fabia (3) 

Famiglia (4) 

Fannie F. Hickey (3) 
Flow (4) 

Frances C. Denehy (3) 
Frank F. Grinnell (3) 
Frankie & Rose (1) 
Geraldine & Phyllis (2) 


Gertrude L. Thebaud (1) 


Gertrude Parker (2) 
Gossoon (1) 

Gov. Al Smith (1) 
J. B. Jr. (1) 

j. B. Jr. Il (3) 


43,000 
182,000 
85,000 
22,000 
196,000 
237,000 
34,000 


13,000 
56,900 


Jennie & Julia (2) 
Joe D’Ambrosio (4) 
Josie Il (2) 

Josie M. (3) 

Lark (3) 

Lawrence Scola (3) 
Leonardo (2) 

Linta (3) 

Maine (3) 

Mao Il (3) 
Marcella (2) 

Maris Stella (1) 
Mary (2) 

Mary & Jennie (4) 
Mayflower (2) 
Nancy F. (1) 
Neptune (3) 
Newton (3) 
Olympia (3) 
Plymouth (3) 
Princess (3) 

Quincy (4) 

Richard J. Nunan (3) 
Ripple (3) 

Rita B. (3) 

Robert & Edwin (2) 
Roma (5) 

Rose & Lucy (2) 
Rose Marie (2) 
Rosie (2) 

St. Ann (1) 

St. Joseph (4) 

St. Rosalie (1) 

San Calogero (3) 
Santa Maria (3) 
Sea (3) 

Sea Ranger (3) | 
Sebastiana & Figli (4) 
Skiligolee (2) 

Spray (3) 

Thomas Whalen (4) 
Three Sisters (2) 
Vandal (2) 
Winthrop (3) 


141,000 


306,000 


Gloucester Landings for November 


(Hailing fares. Figure after name indicates number of trips.) 


Agnes & Myrnie (21) 
Alden (3) 

Aliburton (18) 

Alicia (4) 

America (2) 

Angie & Florence (3) 
Anna C. (22) 

Anna Guarino (2) 
Antonina (2) 

Balilla (2) 

Beatrice & Rose (2) 
Bethulia (3) 
Bonaventure (3) 
Capt. Drum (1) 
Caroline & Mary (3) 
Caspian (2) 

Catherine (21) 
Cayadetta (5) 

Cecil W. (1) 
Corinthian (3) 
Donald & Johnnie (1) 
Doris F. Amero (3) 
Dorothy & Ethel (8) 
Edna Fae (21) 
Eleanor (3) 

Eliza C. Riggs (22) 
Emma Marie (1) 
Enterprise (22) 

Ethel S. Huff (2) 
Evalina M. Goulart (3) 
Eva Martin (3) 
Evelyn G. Sears (2) 
Frank F. Grinnell (1) 
Geraldine & Phyllis (1) 
Gertrude DeCosta (3) 
Golden Eagle (3) 
Gov. Al Smith (3) 
Grace F. (4) 

Helen M. (3) 

Jackie B. (24) 

3.3. Je. 

Joffre (4) 


Josephine & Margaret (2) 
Lady of Good Voyage (4) 


Lark (20) 
Leonora C. (3) 
Little Joe (5) 
Lousam (3) 


154,000 
28,000 
74,000 
60,500 


Margie & Roy (21) 
Marie & Winifred (1) 
Mary (4) 


Mary R. Mullins (1) 
Mary W. (2) 
Mildred Silva (2) 
Nancy F. (1) 
Naomi Bruce (18) 
Naomi Bruce Il (20) 
Naomi Bruce Ll (23) 
Natale Ill (1) 
Newcastle (2) 

No More (14) 
Nyoda (1) 

Old Glory (4) 
Olivia Brown (4) 
Paolina (3) 

Phyllis A. (21) 
Polly T. (24) 
Richard J. (22) 
Richard J. Il (23) 
Rose & Gracie (1) 
Rose & Lucy (1) 
Rose Marie (3) 
Rosie & Grace (1) 
Ruth & Margaret (1) 
Salvatore (2) 
Salvatore & Rosalie (2) 
Santina ) 

Sea Hawk (2) 
Sebastiana C. (3) 
Serafina N. (2) 
Serafina Il (3) 
Shamrock (2) 
Spring Chicken (1) 
St. Ann (1) 

St. Joseph (12) 

St. Joseph II (19) 
St. Peter (3) 

St. Providenza (4) 
St. Theresa (3) 
Theresa & Dan (2) 
Three Sisters (1) 
Uncle Guy (1) 
Vince (19) 


100,700 
60,000 
33,000 
85,000 

185,000 
73,000 





Since the lifting of the ban against fishing by Italian aliens, 
there has been a big increase in activity at T Wharf, Boston. 
About 40 boats, which had been tied up, are active again. 
They comprise mostly hookers, which carry an average crew 
of 3 men, and’which are now landing groundfish with ex- 
ceptionally good profits. Many other experienced fishermen 
have returned to their former berths on draggers. 
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The “High Liners” must have 
efficient, dependable equipment 





52” and LARGER 


Where lives as well as profits are at stake both 
owners and skippers realize the necessity of using 
propellers of proven quality. That is why you 
will find Hyde Propellers on the “high liners” of 
the fishing fleet. Let the experience of the men 
who know be your guide—specify Hyde. 


HYDE 


PROPELLERS 


EFFICIENT ... RELIABLE 
ALWAYS GET HOME SAFELY 





HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY, Bath, Maine 








on Bethanized Trawler Line 


The word “bethanized”’ isn’t just a fancy term. It 
means that the zinc coating is applied to the trawler 
line by electricity—a process that does not use high 
temperatures. The results are as follows: 

1. Bethanized trawler line is as strong, tough and 
fatigue-resistant as wire rope that has no zinc coat- 
ing. Tests prove this. 

2. Bethanized trawler line is protected against 
corrosion by the tightest, purest, most uniform zinc 
coating ever applied to wire rope. 

Use Bethanized trawler line once, and you'll con- 
tinue to use it from then on. Others have and do. 





BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 




























MICHIGAN ===ane = 
MACHINED DITCH P ROPELLE.. Ep. 


PERFORM BETTER — because they Vé 
are made by the only method that 
absolutely guarantees PERFECT AC- 
CURACY! — our exclusive “MA- 
CHINED-PITCH” process. 


WEAR LONGER — because they’re 
made of a specially developed, more 
costly alloy, tougher, stronger, more 
resistant to corrosion. 


AVAILABLE ON PRIORITY try a MICHIGAN the next time 


you need a propeller. You'll be pleasantly surprised by its 
superior performance. 


MICHIGAN’S UNPARALLELED RECONDITIONING SERVICE 
WILL SMOOTH OUT YOUR PROPELLER PROBLEMS! 


No matter how badly worn or torn your propeller 
may be, chances are, that it can be fully restored by 
the MICHIGAN process. There are 17 strategically 
located, factory-equipped service sta- 
tions ready to give you a guaranteed 
accurate job on any type of propeller 
(in 24 hours if need be). 


Write for the name of the 
one near you. 
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... built by BETHLEHEM 


Modern Diesel Trawlers recently built by Bethlehem in- 
clude the Harvard, Princeton and sister ships for General 
Seafoods Corp., Atlantic and others for R. O’Brien & Co., 
and the Shawmut for Massachusetts Trawling Co. Be- 
sides contruction facilities at the Fore River Yard, Bethle- 
hem maintains two modern ship-repair yards, the Atlantic 
Yard and the Simpson Yard, on Boston Harbor. 
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Vineyard Fishing Fine 
By J. C. Allen 


T may be true that there is nothing new under the sun, but 

by the Great Hookblock, there is plenty that is so cussed 

old and rare that it seems new in the fishing game! Some 
of the old-timers have said that history repeats itself every 
fifty years and it may be so, but there has been a happening 
or two in these latitudes that no one can ever recall taking 
place before, and we have plenty of old cusses who are over 
fifty. 

November was a darned good month for the gang who 
makes fast to our mooring-spiles. Very little weather came 
along to keep ’em tied up, but it did scare the daylights out 
of the gang once or twice when the glass dropped so low that 
it hit the bottom of the case, and the sun didn’t shine all day. 
But it didn’t blow much at that; just looked as if it was going 
to turn things inside-out. 

Fishing as a whole has been mighty fine, and one of the 
aforesaid happenings is the prices. No man alongshore, and 
we have a few mighty old-timers, can recall fish prices as high 
as we have had ’em during the past month. Not all the time, 
just some of it. Eleven, twelve and thirteen cents for yellow- 
tails, for example, is something that we doubt ever occurred 
before, and anyone who says it’s due to the war is simply 
cockeyed. The trend has been in that direction for more than 
three years, but this is the payoff, and no blasted error. 

The Lord knows that we want to see fisherfolk make a liv- 
ing, and then some. We rejoice when they make a killing, and 
get almost as much of a kick out of it as if we had done it 
ourselves. But, as we have pointed out, once in a while, the 
old law of supply and demand can and does go into reverse. 
In other, plainer and profaner words, it can be crowded to 
capacity. 

Yellowtails vs. Steak 

We don’t know or care what made prices hit the trucks, but 
we know that the retail trade at the local markets took an 
awful drop that week-end. A devil of a lot of people have 
eaten fish two and three times a week in days gone by, be- 
cause it was less expensive than a slab of beef. But when a 
lousy yellowtail, which is the last fish that the Lord made, 
brings as much as a tenderloin steak, then, my brethren, the 
ultimate consumer will buy beef if he can get it, and you may 
lay to that! 

Manipulation of markets and things is fine to a certain ex- 
tent, but one man’s duck soup is another man’s rat poison. 
Control of the sea-scallop market is pretty well organized, and 
our gang, along with the rest, is doing well. The price nearly 
hit four bucks one week last month, which is great stuff, 
except for the bay scallopers. We are not yelling about any 
injustice; nor are we squawking that there is anything wrong 
whatever, but we know that sea scallops yielded a profit when 
they brought a buck and a half a gallon. Now, they are 
nearly four, as we say. The gang of bay scallopers, operating 
in one of our ponds here, cleaned up about two thousand to 
twenty-five hundred dollars a day for a few days, which didn’t 
amount to too large a sum per man. But when seas were 
bringing a couple of dollars a gallon, these other lads would 
have realized a thousand dollars a day more for their catch. 


When Codfish Bit Cows 

By the actions of fish alongshore, we are enjoying a repe- 
tition of an occurrence that took place some thirty-five years 
ago when the codfish came inshore so close that they bit the 
cows. We personally know of boat-loads being hooked in 
water no more than four feet deep, on top of sand-hummocks, 
and we saw, guard knows, how many hundred swept ashore 
in a flounder-seine. Nobody is trying those fancy stunts this 
Fall, but the lads who fish for fun have been catching cod 
everywhere, even in the rain-barrels alongside the kitchens. 

One new addition to the local fleet, the forty-five-foot, 
single-masted dragger Mayflower, hailing from Newport, has 
been chartered by Capt’n Alton Tilton of Vineyard Haven. 
The Mayflower is a roomy, burdensome craft, heavily built, 
with a wonder storage-space. She is powered with a forty 
horse Lathrop, and has just had a new Hathaway hoister in- 
stalled in New Bedford. 
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The late William F. Wall 


William F. Wall 


ILLIAM F. Wall, Chairman of 

the Board of the Wall Rope 

Works, Inc., of New York City, 
died in the Doctors Hospital in New 
York on Sunday, November 1, at the 
age of 74. 

Born in New York City, Mr. Wall 
was the son of Michael Wall and the 
former Francisca Camacho of Caracus, 
Venezuela, a niece of Simon Bolivar. His 
grandfather, who founded the Wall Rope 
Works in 1830, was one time Mayor of 
Williamsburgh, now part of Brooklyn, 
New York, and a representative in Con- 
gress during the Lincoln administration. 

On his graduation from the Berkeley 
School in 1889, Mr. Wall began his career 
with the Wall organization. He became 
President in 1903, was succeeded by C. 
Frederick Wall in 1928, at which time 
he became Chairman of the Board. On 
the death of C. F. Wall, Harold M. Wall 
became President and W. F. Wall con- 
tinued as Chairman. 


B. V. M. Announces 
Bottom Paint 


NEW anti-fouling toxic, of high 

efficiency, has been developed by 

the Marine Division of the Boston 
Varnish Company, and is now availa- 
ble to the marine industry. 

Concentrating its attention on the vital 
problem of the protection of ships’ bot- 
toms against fouling and corrosion, the 
Boston Varnish Marine Division several 
months ago instituted a series of re- 
searches in collaboration with two well- 
known laboratories specializing in the 
field. 

The result of this research has been the 
development of a new type of toxic 
agent which can be used in any of the 
normal vehicles at the present employed 
in ship bottom paints. 

Technical ‘information, application 
data and prices may be obtained of 
Boston Varnish Marine Division, 830 
Park Square Building, Boston, Mass. 
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AMERICAN MADE 


FISH HOOKS 


IN DEWITT FISH HOOKS the food fish 
industry is receiving the benefit of the high- 
est skill of American metallurgists com- 
bined with the scientific production 
methods of American industry. 


DeWitt Fish Hooks have been developed 
especially to meet the rigid requirements 
of commercial fishing. They are all made 
in the finest quality, to assure dependable 
service even under the most severe 
conditions. 


The illustrations show only a few types 
of DeWitt Fish Hooks. Write us giving the 
types, the sizes and the quantities of hooks 
you use and let us quote on Pes season’s 
requirements. 


Bill SeWilt Baits 


DIVISION OF SHOE FORM CO. INC. 


AUBURN, N. Y., U.S. A. 




















Manufacturers of 
Compasses e Binnacles 
Sounding Machines 


Peloruses 
* 


Thermotank 
Punkah Louvres 
the best distributing unit 
for forced ventilation 


Specializing in compass installation and 
adjustment under degaussed conditions. 


KELVIN & WILFRID 0. WHITE CO. 

















go STATE ST., BOSTON 38 WATER ST., NEW YORK 
WORKS BEST 


<CUOBAL> UNDER FIRE! 


Lubricates the Fire Zone 
in Cylinders—Keeps Rings 
and Valves Free of Carbon 


LUBAL is a PROVEN Carbon Solvent and FIRE ZONE lubri- 
cant that prolongs engine life, cuts oil consumption, reduces 
need for replacements, and lengthens the time between over- 
hauls. Easy and economical to use. Drop a card for details. 


GUSTAVO PRESTON COMPANY 


113 Broad Street Boston, Mass. 
East Coast Distributors 
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The Linen Thread Co., Inc. 


Gold Medal Cotton Nets and Twines 
A. N. & T. Coy Linen Nets 


Manila Trawls, Burnham Lines 


Sales Offices: 
105 Maplewood Ave. Gloucester, Mass. 


New York Baltimore San Francisco 


Chicago 





















ATLANTIC FISHERMAN 





ISHERMEN choose 
“TOPSALL”  be- 
cause it’s tough, long lasting and 





flexible. Its special lubricating 
treatment protects ‘“TOPSALL’’ 
against rot and decay — makes it 





non-kinking and non-swelling. 


NEW BEDFORD CORDAGE Co. 


Broadway, New York + Mills: New Bediord, Mass. + 31 St. James Ave., Boston, Mass. 








Pettit’s Tide Calendar 


HE Pettit Paint Co., Inc., Belleville, N. J., has issued 

separate Tide Table pads, folder bound, for Boston and 

New York, in a handy form and size for pocket or to 
hang up in boat. Both are conveniently arranged with a week’s 
tides on every sheet, and contain all differentials for important 
ports. These useful Tide Tables may be obtained, free, by 
writing the Pettit Paint Co. 


Non-Skid Deck Covering 


NEW non-skid type of deck covering for ships, which 
can be readily applied to steel or wood with a brush or 
trowel has been developed by the Building Materials 
Division of the Armstrong Cork Company, Lancaster, Pa. 
Durable and waterproof, this new material will be marketed 
under the name of Armstrong’s Lightweight Deck Covering. 
It forms a ready bond with the decking, and no elaborate 
preparation is necessary before application. Designed primarily 
for the exposed deck, it may also be used on inner decks. 
The new material is manufactured of high-grade rosins and 
contains no asphalt. 


Michigan Wheel Clearance Service 


HE Michigan Wheel Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 

has announced a free, non-profit service plan to aid 

every boat owner in need of a propeller to obtain his 
requirements. 

According tc the Michigan Wheel Company, there are 
thousands of idle propellers throughout the country due to 
the fact that in given localities there are no calls for the 
particular sizes the dealers have on hand. Those same 
sizes, however, may be exactly the ones required in other 
localities, and it is the purpose of the Michigan plan to act 
as a clearing house between dealers and users, or between any- 
one who has a propeller for sale (new or used) and any boat 
owner requiring a propeller. 

Dealers and individuals are invited to register their offerings 
with the Michigan Wheel Company; and boat owners to place 
on file the exact description of the wheels they require. When- 
ever the specifications of the vendor and buyer can be matched 
they are placed in touch with each other, and the deal is made 
without the Michigan Wheel Company entering further into 
the transaction. 

The plan takes in propellers of all makes, new or used. 
Registration cards providing for complete description of each 
wheel offered, including the price asked, are furnished free of 
charge on request. To be subject to registration, however, the 
price asked must be in accordance with current price controls, 
and the seller must agree to notify the Michigan Wheel Com- 
pany when a registered wheel is sold. Dealers, yards, and 
boat builders must also certify that for each boat for which 
a wheel is sought, there is no satisfactory propeller now in 
use or available. 

Individuals having used propellers which are not excessively 
damaged are urged to register them, since a large proportion 
of damaged propellers can be fully restored. 
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NOW — 
Concentrating on War Production 


and Serving Fishermen 
the best we can 


After the war — 100% for the fishermen . 


HATHAWAY MACHINERY CO. 
FAIRHAVEN, MASS. 


Winches — Deck Gear — Propulsion Equipment 











COLLEY-MAIER, INC. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
and 
MARINE ENGINEERS 


“MAIERFORM” 


92 State Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Lafayette 5335 


25 West 43rd Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
Bryant 9-8675 











Superior Has Maritime ‘‘M”’ 


HE National Supply Company’s Superior Engine Division 

at Springfield, Ohio, has been officially awarded the 

United States Maritime Commission “M”, with Cere- 
monies at the Springfield plant. 

Presenting the Maritime “M” pennant, Victory Fleet Flag, 
and Maritime Merit Badges were Admiral H. L. Vickery, Vice 
Chairman of the U. S. Maritime Commission. Among the 
speakers at the ceremonies were Governor John W. Bricker, 
of Ohio, and A. E. Walker, President of National Supply. 


‘ 


Cap’n Mark’s Booklet 


AP’N Mark’s “Hints on Conserving Rope” booklet pub- 

lished by Columbian Rope Company, Auburn, N. Y., 

not only contains helpful information needed by every 
rope user, but also shows the insignia of the Army, Navy and 
Marines. There are stated 6 ways to save rope by proper 
selection, 8 by proper storage, 9 handling rules, and 10 ways 
to make rope wear longer. Navy insignia and stripes are for 
branch of service and designating rank. Marine Corps stripes 
and insignia designate rank and branch of service. For the 
Army there are the insignia of the arms and services, and com- 
missioned officers, and insignia chevrons of non-commissioned 
officers. The booklet is free, on request. 


Hallicrafters Award-Brochure 


N_ keeping with the importance and honor attached to 

being awarded the Army-Navy “E”, the Hallicrafters Co., 

of Chicago, has issued a brochure in commemoration of the 
event. The brochure provides a graphic and pictorial pre- 
sentation of the proceedings attendant upon this award, and 
is an impressive document. 

The Hallicrafters Co. commenced operations in 1933 for 
the purpose of supplying radio amateurs with quality short- 
wave receivers within a price range suitable to the purse of 
the average “ham” enthusiast. A steady growth ensued with 
production embracing not only receivers but also a line of 
transmitters suitable for amateurs, ship-to-shore, and various 
other commercial applications. Pearl Harbor and the resulting 
commencement of large scale hostilities found the organiza- 
tion ready to convert its entire operation and effort to sup- 
plying the Armed Forces with radio communication equipment. 


Fire Extinguisher Maintenance 


HE maintenance of fire extinguishers, which are credited 

with stopping 70% of all fires, is especially important 

when wartime production, critical materials, plants and 
manpower are at stake. Many businesses and civilians will be 
unable to get new extinguishers of approved types for the 
duration, and consequently must keep their present equipment 
in good operating condition. Fortunately, recharging materials 
are still available. To assist in proper maintenance, a new 
folder entitled “Directions for Inspecting, Recharging and 
Maintaining Portable Fire Extinguishers” may be obtained upon 
request to the Pyrene Manufacturing Company, Newark, N. J. 
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AQUA-CLEAR Stops Rust 
Saves Tanks 
Gives Clear Fresh Drinking Water 


Just add a pint for every 1600 gallons of water you put in your tanks. 


Rust stops. Water comes clear — at less than 1/20 cent per gallon. No 
future clean-outs necessary. No clogged up tanks. No fuss. No bother. 
Trial gallon — enough for 12,800 gallons of water after the first clean-out 


— only $6. ORDER BY MAIL TODAY. Your money back if you are not 
more than satisfied. 


Sudbury Laboratory, Box 266, South Sudbury, Massachusetts 


AQUA-CLEAR Stops Rust in Metal Water Tanks 








CARTER’S 


VICTOR BRAND 


OILED SUITS 


For Fishermen 


They give long, dependable service 


) J. F. CARTER CO. 


Beverly, Mass. 

















Set Your Course 


Wih EDSON 
DEPENDABLE STEERERS 


Complete Steering Equipment Including 
Wheels - Quadrants - Chains - Sheaves - Shock Absorbers 


EDSON NON - CHOKABLE BILGE PUMPS 


Hand Operated in Four Sizes 


Bot: Ob 10)) Me Orel gelele-hilela| 











1 
49 D Street South Boston, Mass. 
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Where to Ship in New York 


Beyer Fish Co., Fulton Fish Market 
International Fish Co., 111 Fulton Fish Market 
Lester & Toner, Inc., Fulton Fish Market 
South Fish Co., 31 Fulton Fish Market 


Frank W. Wilkisson, Inc., 16 Fulton Market 








BUDA ENGINES 
AND MARINE EQUIPMENT 
Distributed in Maine by 


DELORIE COMPANY 


72 Dillingham St. Bangor, Maine 











When You Ship FISH, LOBSTERS 
or SCALLOPS to the Boston Market 
FOR BEST RESULTS SHIP TO 
R. S. HAMILTON COMPANY 


On the Boston Market over 30 Years 
17 Administration Building Fish Pier, Boston, Mass. 
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The Lathrop Engine Co 

The Linen Thread Co 
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The Michigan Wheel Co 

Murphy Diesel Co 

The National Supply Co 

New Bedford Cordage Co 

New England Trawler Equipment Co 

Sudbury Laboratory 

Superior Diesels 

Wolverine Motor Works 





QUALITY SHELLFISH 
Of All Kinds 


Wholesale Distributor 


WM. M. McCLAIN 
231 S. Front St. — PHILADELPHIA, PA. — 230 S. Water St. 


Fresh and Frozen 

















MARINE BARGAINS 


If you are in the market for Marine Engines, gas or Diesel, 
Lighters, Tugs, Fish, Work or Party Boats, etc., write us as to 
your requirements. If we haven’t what you want on our lists, 
we can find it for you. Our service is free—write us. Knox 
Marine Exchange, Camden, Maine. 


SAILS 


For sale, 2 suits of sails from a 90’ schr. yacht. F. F. Upson, 
Sailmaker, New Haven, Conn. 


FOR SALE 


40 ft. dragger x 13 ft. beam x 41/ ft. draft. Has 40 hp. Atlas 
Diesel engine. Apply C. Le Vesconte, Montauk, L. I., N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


One rebuilt 40 hp Lathrop gas engine; one rebuilt Gray 
Marine Diesel, 6 cylinder, 4.4:1 ratio reduction gear, complete 
with power take-off and clutch for winch, and generator; also 
5 k.w. Diesel generating sets in 125 and 32 volt. United Welding 
Co., Inc., 280 Northern Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED 


Dragger, 40’-60’. Lowest cash price; photo. Box 25, Atlantic 
Fisherman, Goffstown, N. H. 





CONTRIBUTE to America’s AIll- 
Out War Effort. TIME IS SHORT— 


Our Country is counting on you! 


Gave wih 


“TOP THAT 10% 
BY NEW YEAR'S” 


=0) War Savings Bonds 











